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point of view of Wundt, both in its psychological and in its ethical doc- 
trines. In the preface, Dr. Wenzel speaks of this volume as a preliminary 
study to a more comprehensive work on the same subject which he has in 
mind. It is sincerely to be hoped that he will succeed in carrying out his 
larger purpose. 

F. C. French. 

Free Will and Determinism in Relation to Progress : A cul de sac. By 
C. J. Melrose. London, The New Century Press, 1899. — pp. 53. 
This little brochure consists for the most part, of a vigorous statement of 
the doctrine of motive determinism on the basis of the usual arguments and 
assumptions. The argument for freedom from the affirmation of con- 
sciousness is easily brushed aside, by identifying ' the affirmation of con- 
sciousness ' with the inconceivability of the contrary. Causation alone is 
conceivable, and consciousness therefore pronounces against freedom 
rather than for it, as popularly supposed. The exposition and defense of 
determinism is only preliminary to the author's main purpose, which is to 
show that the hope of progress depends upon the truth of determinism. 
Whether one subscribe to free-will or determinism, one must inevitably end 
in a cul de sac of fatalism, in the former case a fatalism of inscrutible 
caprice, in the latter a fatalism of inexorable necessity. These two fatal- 
isms are as far apart, however, as optimism and pessimism. 

" Instead of determinism being destructive of responsibility, it is, on the 
contrary, the doctrine of free-will which utterly annihilates all that can 
be really meant by the term. We call a man irresponsible for his actions 
when we hold that he does not act from rational motives. But, if free-will 
be true, action does not result from motives, rational or otherwise. . . . 
The doctrine is an outrage on humanity and common sense. That human 
conduct has gradually but surely become more altruistic is patent to any 
one not wilfully blind. But the doctrine of free-will is a doctrine of despair 
pure and simple. Progress is utterly out of the question while an irrational 
despot has the ruling voice. . . . From the point of view, then, of human 
progress, free will leads into a complete cul de sac. . . . You have a con- 
sciousness that you are not merely a cog on the gigantic wheel of 
causation ; . . . that you are making a spontaneous effort to help humanity 
along. . . . All this is a mere delusion. You are doing exactly what, in 
the given conditions, you could not help doing. . . . Progress will go on, 
but our part in it is merely that of automata — puppets worked by invisible 
wires. All is causation — inevitable sequence. . . . And so we get back to 
fatalism — truly not the fatalism of utter despair involved in the doctrine of 
free will, but fatalism all the same. Free will excludes progress ; causation 
postulates it, but it is the progress of necessity." The only proof offered for 
the identification of necessity with progress is a reference to the progressive 
tendency of evolution. Evolution, however, is a rather uncertain witness. 
Parasites and degenerates are as necessary products of the evolutionary 
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process as the higher types of life. Even granting the progressive character 
of biological and social evolution, this is but a brief phase in the cosmic 
process, and can hardly serve to prove the eternal process, as a whole, 
progressive. Indeed, we are assured by the very apostle of evolution that 
dissolution is its necessary complement. Not until it is shown that necessity 
is the working out of the plan of a beneficent intelligence, can we be certain 
that it must involve progress. It should not be forgotten that progress is 
not merely an orderly process, but an orderly process from the lower to the 
higher. 

F. C. French. 

Saggi sulla teoria della conoscenza. Saggio primo : Sui limiti e l'oggetto 
della conoscenza a priori. Per Cosmo Guastella. Palermo, Remo San- 
dron, 1898. — pp. 571. 

This is the first of a series of three essays that the author promises us on 
epistemology. It deals with the question of the a priori elements in knowl- 
edge, attempting to justify their existence, and to point out the limits in their 
application. The author starts from the point at which Kant had arrived, on 
the one hand, and from Mill, Spencer, and Bain on the other. The result is 
to a large extent a compromise between the opposing schools with a few ad- 
vances upon each. The first chapter is devoted to a discussion of the judg- 
ment and the concept. The result attained is that reasoning deals with con- 
crete objects rather than with concepts, and that with the rejection of the 
concept there goes hand in hand the abandonment of the analytic judgment 
that has been dependent upon it. The predicate of a proposition is never de- 
rived from the subject — both are but words applied to a common object. 
From this, the argument progresses to the conclusion that all reasoning is with 
particulars, and deduction is merely the interpretation of the results obtained 
by induction. The second chapter attacks the problem of the metaphysical 
ultimates : substance, space, time, and causation, and reduces all to groups 
of phenomena and to connections between phenomena. The thing-in-it- 
self is but a psychological fiction to explain the uniformity of the connection 
of phenomena, causation a term to indicate the constancy in the temporal 
sequence of phenomena. Upon the basis of this destructive criticism, it is 
asserted that there are two kinds of judgments, judgments of existence, that 
affirm the existence of objects in the external world, and judgments of com- 
parison, that affirm the identity or difference between objects. It is this dis- 
tinction that furnishes the basis for the succeeding arguments of the book, 
and that gives Signore Guastella' s theory whatever originality that it may 
possess. The third chapter asserts that the distinction between judgments 
of existence and of comparison runs parallel to the distinction between 
a priori and a posteriori. All judgments of existence are empirical, and 
derive their validity from frequency of association. They have, therefore, a 
psychological warrant, but cannot be metaphysically necessary. Judgments 
of comparison, on the contrary, are purely subjective in their origin, and give 



